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PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Cruelty to Animals, e American Humane 
Cati, 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 
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THE GREAT WHITE IRON- 
CLADS. 

The great white iron-clads have 
been visiting Boston, and their officers 
have been feasted and feted, and quite 
a number of their seamen have deserted. 

Well—we do pity the poor fellows, 
for if anything can be found more 
disgusting than to be penned up on 
a great piece of steel and iron machinery 
[ which in case of severe storm is quite 
likely to go to the bottom], and with- 
out the society of wives or children, 
go prowling around over the ocean— 
carrying no cargo but cannon, and 
bound to no port in particular, and 
having no particular mission except 
to fight somebody or something, and 
sink or get sunk—if anything can be 
found more disgusting to an intelli- 
gent human being than this, we fail 
to comprehend it. 

At the present stage of civilization 
it is probably necessary for somebody 
to do this business, but we do pity the 
poor fellows who have to do it. 

We would rather live in the hum- 
blest cottage on shore than command 
the greatest machine shop of destruction 
that ever floated or ever will float 
[until it sinks] on the ocean. 

In ‘*The Pickwick Papers,’”’ the 
older Weller tells Samuel that when 
he gets married he will find out a 
good deal that he don’t know now. 

If any of the ten thousand [or per- 
haps a hundred thousand] boys who 
are being taught in some of our 
Sunday-schools—to jight—should take 
a fancy to run away and ship on one 
of these great pieces of machinery, 
we suspect that at the end of their 
enlistment they will be willing to 
work nine hours a day or even ten, [or 
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as we did when a boy tirelve and fourteen] and 
give up half their holidays, if necessary, for the 
privilege of stopping on shore and joining a 
** Band of Mercy.” 

We think it almost as bad business for boys 
as going out on recommendation of our yellow 
dime literature to fight Indians, who are a hun- 
dred times better and more peaceable than the 
white ruflians that live around them. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE GAME OF POLO. 


On Monday, September Sth, we sent officers 
to attend a match game of polo at Hamilton, 
between the Myopia and Hingham clubs. 

One of the Myopia’s struck his pony eight 
heavy blows on the head with his polo mallet, 
and during a fifteen minutes period of the 
game rode another pony, which came in from 
the field bleeding from eleven different places, 
six on one side and Jive on the other, the sweat 
and blood fairly dripping from him—and 
bleeding from the nigh nostril. 

Our agents interviewed the young man, and 
one of them handed him his ecard, which the 
young man immediately tore up and threw on 
the ground, and subsequently, calling one of 
our agents to him, addressed him in language 
we will not repeat. 

Our agent [a selectman of the town near 
Boston where he resides, one of its most re- 
spected citizens, and a gentleman], made no 
reply. 

It is pretty well known to our readers that 
polo players who, in violation and defiance of 
the laws of Massachusetts, have mutilated their 
horses for life, or caused them to be so muti- 
lated, are criminals—liable at any time to be 
arrested and imprisoned whenever we can get 
evidence to convict, and that we have a stand- 
ing offer of $100 for such evidence, and the 
writer of a description of their game, in our 
September paper, alleges there is much pro- 
Jfunity in their play. 

A warrant was taken out, and the young 
man with his counsel and members of his club 
came before the court in Salem. Our agents 
were anxious to try the case at once, but 
finally consented that it be postponed to Octo- 
ber Ist, which makes the result come too late 
for publication in this paper. 

GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


* POLO—A LETTER.” 


Among the kind letters received by us in regard 
to our action in the game of polo, is one from one 
of the most highly honored citizens of Massachu- 
setts, whose name, if we were permitted to give it, would 
be recognized throughout the Commonwealth. 

From this letter we print the following: 

“Dear Mr. Angell—I rejoice to see that you are 
taking vigorous notice of the polo players. The 
game is a bad and cruel one, terribly hard on the horses, 
and plainly hardening and debasing to the men. 

“To think of one bearing the honored name of 
Robert Gould Shaw sinking so low. 

“He is shaming two of the most respected names 
of Boston and the State—names that have stood for all 
that is generous and noble. What will not money and 
idleness do to demoralize? 

We are glad to see in this morning's ** Daily 
Advertiser”? that it was a mistake in using the 
name of Robert (ould Shaw, who is related to 
the Hunnewell family. 

He is on his way back from Europe, and 
never has been a polo player. The young man 
who was brought into court by us was a dif- 
ferent Shaw. 


If IS A MEAN GAME. 

It is a mean game that reyuires horses to be 
mutilated for life by having their tails cut off 
—torments them during the summer while 
they are being used— sells them in the fall, 
and causes them to be tormented by insects every 
summer all the rest of their lives. 

And if it isa mevn game what shall we say 
of its influence on the men who play it and the 
women who encourage it. 

How many gambling bets are lost and won 
on it we do not know — but we do know that it 
is bad for horses—bad for men and bad sor 
women. 

A thousand times better and more humane 
are tennis, croquet, golf, bowling, cricket, 
lacrosse, archery, bicycle parties, sailing, rowing, 
swimming, riding, pitching uoits, properly con- 
ducted base-ball and foot-ball matches, running, 
leaping, hurling the stony, Appalachian explora- 
tions, studying with vpera-glasses und kodaks the 
woods and their inhubitants, other athletics of 
various kinds, and all manly and womanly 
amusements which involve no animal suffering or 
wanton and useless destruction of innocent animal 
life. 

In rainy weather we used to find, in our younger 
days, plenty of good exercise in bowling and the 


gymnasium. 
GEORGE T. ANGELL. 


THE BOSTON HERALD ON DOCKING. 


Any one desiring ocular proof of the cruelty of 
docking horses’ tails, has only to watch the cab- 
stands about New York in fly-time to be satisfied, as 
well as to be made miserable by the spectacle. The 
New York cabbies drive many discarded steeds of 
once high degree, and the helpless beasts who parted 
with their tails in the name o/ selfish fashion, are half 
crazed by tormenting flies, which are only reached by 
a constant lifting of their legs. The noise made on 
the pavements is said to be distracting. Itis hoped 
itis so, and that no citizen, no owner of horseflesh 
in New York, will be able to sleepin the neighbor- 
hood where these horses stand until the practice of 
docking is abolished.—ENTRE Nous, in Boston Herald. 


A Boston lawyer suggests to us in regard to 
our attack on the game of polo last month, 
that in case of war these polo-players might 
be made very useful. 

We are free to admit that in case of war these 
men who cut off their horses’ tails could be better 
spared than poorer men who work hard at 
some useful industry six days in the week to 
support their wives and families, and if in 
case of war we were commander-in-chief we 
would certainly give them a chance in the 
front rank —not on mutilated horses — but on 
foot. 

Cromwell's [ronclads fought well but they 
never played polo or cué off their horses’ tails. 

The Russian Cossacks are probably the finest 
cavalry in the world, but they never play polo 
or cut off their horses’ tails. 

Neither Grant, Sherman, Sheridan or Custer, 
nor probably any of the leading Southern 
Generals ever played polo or cut of! their horses’ 
tails. 

The best preparation for war is the preparation 
which prevents war, as the best coachman is he who 
always drives as far as possible from the edge of a 
ditch. 

The trained pugilist, whether nation or individual, 
is always spoiling for a fight. 

The well behaved nation or citizen rarely geis 
into one. 

The best preparation for war in this country and 
the world lies through the increase of the over 
twenty-two thousand “Bands of Mercy” which, 
through our American Humane Education Society, we 
have been establishing over this country, in Canada 
and elsewhere. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


POLO—WE ARE SORRY. 

We are sorry —terribly sorry in our attack 
on polo to learn that one of the Myopia Club is 
of the Boston Journal, — another the son of one 
of the Boston Herald proprietors,— and a third a 
son-in-law of Senator Lodye. Nevertheless our 
duty is perfectly plain. 

Fiat justitiu, rwat celum.” 

We are reminded by the above of the men 
who were arrested for disturbing a camp meet- 
ing, and told that they were to be taken before 
the selectmen of the town, to which one of 
them replied: ‘Well, you won't have to go 
far, for you have got two of them right here.” 


THE VALKYRIE AND DEFENDER. 
* Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 


In our morning paper of Sept. 14th we find 
the following, quoted from ‘* The Halifas Even- 
ing Mail”: 

“The misconduct of the New York yachtsmen 
during the last few days has made it clear that they 
are not sportsmen, but gamblers; that their idea of 
yacht racing is not to have arace, but fo win their 
bets, and it has shown, further, that to win their 
bets they are prepared to resort to any form of 
rascality, and to defy the public opinion of the world.” 

* * * * * * 

“If anyone hereafter is foolish enough to suppose 
that he will be permitted to win a yacht race in 
New York against a New York yacht, he only has 
himself to blame. The New York gamblers have 
done everything that swindlers can to disabuse him 
of any such idea.”’ 

Some other English papers speak in lan- 
guage almost as severe, while American papers 
condemn Dunraven. 

The Peace Societies, the Christian Endeavor- 
ers, the Christian ‘Temperance 
Unions, and Clara Barton with her red cross, 
are striving in the same line with our ‘+ Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society,” and its nearly 
23,000 ** Bands of Mercy,’ to do what Christian 
churches [Catholic and Protestant] ought to 
have done fifty years ago—namely, make any war 
between Christian nations impossible. 

But we have no faith in the power of inter- 
national prize fights, college fights, polo fights, 
or yacht fights, to promote kind feeling 
between nations. GEO. TI’. ANGELL. 


ONE OF THEM KINGS HAS TUMBLED 
DOWN THE HATCHWAY, 

It rather seems to us that these European 
Kings and Emperors with their intermarriages 
and interchange of military titles, and hobnob- 
bing together, and occasional threats of wars 
with each other, are simply playing a litle 
game [well understood by the players] to keep 
the great masses of their peoples in subjection 
and poverty, while they roll in wealth and 
luxury. 

Some years ago one of our frigates dropped 
anchor in the harbor of Naples, and on a given 
day the shore dignitaries in splendid uniforms, 
decorations, &c., &c., came on board. During 
the ceremonies one of them not familiar with 
ships leaned back against a canvas ventilating 
shaft and instantly vanished to the lower deck. 

An old salt who saw the performance went 
to the officer of the deck, and touching his hat 
said: ‘*If you please, sir, one of them Nings 
has just tumbled doin the hatchway.” 

We are inclined to think it might be a mighty 
good thing for the laboring people and great 
standing armies of Europe if all them Kings 
could be tumbled down the hatchway. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 

GEo. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over twenty-twoth dbr hes of the Parent 


American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over a million members, 


PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 
Pp. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘* Band of Mercy ” information and 
other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a ‘* Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both —either signed or 
authorized to be signed — to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ‘‘band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of the 
president. 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OUR DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures 
and one hundred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be presidents of bands of 
mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a member- 
ship book for each band, the prices are, for 
badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents: 
cards of membership, two cents; and member- 
ship book, eight cents. The ‘* Twelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one 
pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty- 
five cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings : 


1— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


THE CALIFORNIA KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. 

A Boston gentleman calls our attention to 
the beautiful long-tailed horses ridden by the 
California Knights Templar in the great 
Boston procession, and how disgusted they 


must have been to have seen some of the poor | 


mutilated bob-tailed animals ridden [we are 
glad to say by only a few] of their Boston 
brethren. 


ain 


A HANDSOME PICTURE. 
As we were coming down Beacon Hill this morn- 
ing we saw a handsome picture. 
It was very hot, yet the driver of a team which did 


not appear to be over-loaded jumped off his team at | 


the lower end of Park St. and led his horse by the 
bit to the top of the hill. 

The horse evidently understood the kindness of the 
driver, and the driver we have no doubt felt a good 
deal happier for the kind deed he had done. 


EX-PRESIDENT ITARRISON. 
Our September editorial in regard to the 


manner in which Ex-president Harrison has 
been spending the summer up in the Adiron- 


dacks, shooting deer for fun, brings to us various | 


communications on the subject. 

The New York World asks what right he 
has to use the unsportsmanlike practice of 
stealing upon game in the dark with a ‘‘Jack 
Light,” and shooting it down when it is unable 
to move? ‘Very few sportsmen,” it says, will 
have anything to do with this cowardly 
practice. 

One of Chicago’s leading publishers sends us 
an account from the Chicago Tribune, of 
how the Ex-president shot a large doe, and 
accompanies it with the following letter: 

* GEORGE T. ANGELL: 

Dear Friend,—Looking over this 
Tribune, I noticed the enclosed, and confess it made 
me feel badly to know that our Christian Ex-presi- 
dent was guilty of such cruelty. J also thought of the 
example. Believing you will be interested, I forward 
the item and wish you God-speed in your grand and 
telling work.” 


Blessed are the merciful,” 


YOU TALK ? 


To whom Our Dumb Animals” Go 
EACH MONTH ? 


In the State. 


1. All members of our two Humane Societies. 

2. About 7000 Boston business firms and men. 

3. All Massachusetts clergy, Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic. 
All Massachusetts lawyers. 
All Massachusetts physicians. 
All Massachusetts bank presidents and cashiers. 
- All Massachusetts postmasters. 
All Massachusetts school superintendents. 
Large numbers of writers, speakers and teach- 
ers throughout the State. 

10. About 500 of the Society’s agents in almost 
every Massachusetts city and town. 

ll. ‘ Bands of Mercy” throughout the State. 

12. Many subscribers and others throughout the 
State. 

13. The Boston police. 

14. The Massachusetts legislature. 

15. Hundreds of coachmen, drivers and teamsters. 

16. The editors of all Massachusetts newspapers and 
other publications. 

17. Many newspaper reporters. 


Outside the State. 


18. All our Humane Societies throughout the en 
tire world. 

19. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. 

20. Thousands of our ** Bands of Mercy” in our own 
and other countries. 

21. Members of our National Congress. 

22. Presidents of all American Colleges and Universi- 
ties north of Mexico. 

23. Writers, speakers, teachers and many others 
in various States and Territories. 

24. The editors of about twenty thousand American 
publications, including all in our own country and Brit- 
ish America. 

Of these about twenty thousand we have good rea- 
sons for believing that not less than nineteen thou- 


| sand, and perhaps more, are read either by editors or 


morning’s | 


by their wives and children. 


9,000. 

We are happy to say that within the last 
year we have received paid subscriptions for 
nearly nine thousand copies of ** Our Dumb Ani- 
mals’? from persons who have never, to our 
knowledge, subscribed before. 


‘¢ For they shall obtain mercy.” 
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Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, 1895, 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


October, 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us twenty- 
five cents in postage stamps and receive a 
volume containing eighteen papers. 

BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

Persons wishing ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals” for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have ‘ Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our ‘* American Humane Education Society” 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
about twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 

OUR AMBULANCE 

Can be had at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse Owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

w@ In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances to examine our 
report of receipts, which is published in each num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month one hund- 
red and forty-seven new branches of our ‘‘ Parent 
Band of Mercy,” making a total of twenty-two 
thousand eight hundred and eighty. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

It gives us pleasure to receive among our 
letters this morning one from Arthur G. Nason, 
Esq., President of the San Diego Humane So- 
ciety, ordering one hundred and forty copies of 
*“ Our Dumb Animals” sent during the next 
year to subscribers, and one hundred and 
twenty-six copies sent to that number of Califor- 
nia schools. 

Mr. Nason closes a most kind letter by wishing 
that “‘Our Dumb Animals” could be put into 
every school in the United States. 

We think it will gratify Mr. Nason to know 
that we have during the past year received 
over nine thousand new subscriptions for ** Our 
Dumb Animals,” from persons who have never 
to our knowledge subscribed before. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

We are glad to announce that in some Sun- 
day schools the teaching of kindness to the 
lower animals is now being introduced. 


We never had greater demand than now from 
many parts of our country for aid in forming “Bands 
of Mercy.” 


HON. HENRY O. HOUGITTON. 


At the September meeting of the directors 
of The American Humane Education Society 
and The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed : 


“Resolved, That with profound sorrow we feel the 


great loss of our brother director of our two Humane 
Societies, the Hon. Henry 0. Houghton, a man of 
broad and noble nature, clear head and warm heart, 
who has made the world happier and better for 
his having lived in it, and having discharged faith- 
fully all his duties has gone to his reward.” 

That Mr. Houghton was the founder and head 
of the great publishing house of Iloughton, 
Mifllin & Co., that he has held with high honor 
the office of Mayor of the University City of 
Cambridge, and many other positions of great 
influence, are facts which have been widely 
told by the press; that he has had a multitude 
of friends was testified to by the great audience, 
including many distinguished men, that filled 
the entire church at his funeral. His interest 
in our humane work is shown by the fact that 
shortly before his death he voluntarily pro- 
posed to us to contribute $1,000 towards the 
erection of a building to be the permanent 
home of our societies. 

What more or better can we say in regard to 
him than that he made the world happier and 
better for having lived in it, and having dis- 
charged faithfully all his duties has gone to 
his reward. 

And what truer message has his life left 
to those of us who will sooner or later follow 
him than this: 

“So live that when thy summons comes to join the 
innumerable caravan, 

Thou go not lil.e the quarry-slave, at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, ~ 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.’’ 

And this was the way our friend who has gone 
before us lived. 

GEORGE T. ANGELL. 
OUR CIVILIZATION. 

In our morning paper we find that a young 
woman jumped off the high bridge between 
New York and Brooklyn last night, her object 
being to exhibit herself in a dime museum, 
and we overhear a good Christian lady say 
this morning that she would be glad to pay ten 
cents to see that woman. 

We would rather pay ten cents to see the 
man who tempted her sent to the House of 
Correction on a six months’ sentence. 

A few years ago a man walked ona single 
wire stretched some two hundred feet above 
the Niagara River, below Niagara Falls, from 
the New York to the Canada shore, and tens of 
thousands went there to see it. 

A little later a similar exhibition was pro- 
posed to take place on Boston Common Fourth 
of July, for the benefit of Boston school 
children. 

Luckily for the credit of Boston we suc- 
ceeded with others in stopping it. 

About the same time the showman Barnum, 
whom some persons seemed to regard as a 
saint, but who seemed to us more akin 
to a very different person, proposed to send 
up in Boston an old horse hitched under a 
balloon, and would have done so if we had not 
threatened to prosecute him to the extent of 
the law. 


If we had the power we could stop all these 
things, as Frederick the Great stopped duelling 


| in his army by sending a corporal’s guard with 
| orders to hang the survivors, but as we have 


not we can only say that they all, as well as 
our prize-fights and many other barbarous 
sports, show the importance of the education 
which our ‘* American Humane Education 
Society” ({first—and at present the only one of 
its kind), is trying to send out over our country 
and the world. GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


‘LIGHT TO BENEFIT MANKIND.” 
This is a most valuable paper written by a 


| New York Vice-president of our ‘* American 


Humane Education Society’? —read before the 
American Humane Association’ at Minne- 
apolis, September, 1895, and published and 
gratuitously circulated by ‘* American Iumane 
Education Society.” Write for copies. 
GEO. ANGELL, President, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 


THE BAD MAN OF NAPLES. 

In an address we gave to about three 
thousand coachmen, drivers and teamsters in 
the Boston Theatre some years ago we told 
the story of ‘*The Bad Man of Naples” who 
was kind to donkeys, and who, failing to enter 
any heaven allotted to human beings, was 
received and permitted to join the donkeys to 
whom he had been so kind, and we said that 
we would rather pass a thousand years with 
the four-legged donkeys than with some two- 
legged ones we had known. The audience 
seemed to agree with us in that conclusion. 

About the immortality of animals we do not 
know — but if they have a future life, it seems 
to us we should not consider our lot a hard one 
among the faithful horses and good dogs and 
other dumb creatures who are always grateful 
for kindness and return love for love. 

GrO. 'T. ANGELL. 


LEGALIZED ROBBERY. 

In our conservative evening paper of Sept. 14th 
it is intimated that there seems to be a con- 
spiracy to compel farmers to sell their wheat 
at almost ruinous prices, and then to make mil- 
lions of dollars by compelling consumers to 
buy it at an enormous advance. 

Out of such legalized robbery in articles of 
food and other necessaries of life have been 
built up immense fortunes in this country. 

Is there any remedy? Yes—let every State 
enact laws making it a crime punishable by 
not less than a year’s imprisonment at hard labor, 
which hard labor shall be to work eight or ten 
hours each day carrying bricks from one end 
of the prison yard to another and then carrying 
them back again. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PATRONIZE THE SMALLER STORES. 


(1.) When you trade at the large stores you are 
helping to throw all the business into the hands of 
afew men and make all the rest clerks, with little 
or no chance to rise. 

2.) You can be better, more comfortably, and as 
cheaply served in small stores, which only keep 
certain lines of goods, than in large stores which 
keep no larger or better stocks of those lines, and 
perhaps neither so good nor large as you find in 
smaller establishments. 

It is a growing tendency in American trade for 
the large fish to eat up all the little ones. 

Let all who have at heart the prosperity of our 
country try to stop this business so far as they can 
and help the weaker dogs in the fight. 

GEO, T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Cases investigated by our Boston Offices since 
last monthly report. 
Whole number dealt with, 367; animals taken from 
work, 41; horses and other animals killed, 99. 


PRIZES $675. 


In behalf of “* The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals” I do hereby offer (1) 
100 for evidence which shall enable the Society 
to convict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty 
in the practice of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
,recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard, or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse 
to be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes 
of $5 each, for evidence to convict of violating 
the laws of Massachusetts by killing any insect- 
eating bird or taking eggs from its nest. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 

2000 large cards for posting, containing the above 
notice, can be had at our offices without charge. 


FORM OF WILL. 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to “The 
American Humane Education Society,” incorporated 
by special act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
the sum of {or if other property, describe the 
property]. 

I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,” incorporated by special act of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, the sum of 
property, describe the property }. 

Or, I give, devise and bequeath to each of the 
Societies—“ The American Humane Education Society” 


and “The Massachusetts Society jor the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals,” incorporated by special acts of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, etc., etc. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted 
we send: 
(1) Placards for protection of birds. 
(2) Placards for protection of horses from 
docking and tight check-reins. 


OUR HUMANE HORSE BOOK. 

We have an immense demand for our new 
“Humane Horse Book,” which we send every- 
where for five cents, which is much less than its 
cost. 


“ The Humane Horse Book,’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every 
man, woman, and child in the country.— Boston 
Courier. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


“ Black Beauty,” old gold edition, 6 cents, or sent 
by mail 10 cents; cloth bound 25 cents, or sent by 
mail 30 cents. ‘ Strike at Shane’s,’’ paper covers, 
6 cents. Hollyhurst,”’ paper covers, 8 cents. ‘ Four 
Months in New Hampshire,” paper covers, 6 cents. 
“ Mr. Angell’s Autobiography,” paper covers, 6 cents. 
Either one by mail, 10 cents. Each of these four, 
cloth bound, 20 cents, or sent by mail, 25 cents. 

Postage stamps as sptable as any other remittance. 
Also ‘‘ Beautiful Joe,” at publishers’ prices, 60 cents, 
or sent by mail 72 cents. They have no cheap edition. 

“* The Humane Horse Book" we sell far below cost, 
at 5 cents per copy. 


OUR PRIZE ESSAYS ON THE BEST PLAN OF 
SETTLING THE DIFFICULTIES BETWEEN 
CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


Send for these prize essays published by 
‘* Our American Humane Education Society,” 
and receive a copy without charge. 


for if other | 


GLENDENNIS. 


From Norfolk ( la.) Landmark. 
A MARE ATTEMPTS TO SWIM FROM 
NEWPORT NEWS TO NORFOLK. 

NEWPORT NEws, VA., September 13. — Last 
Tuesday 'T. F. Langslow, who lives near this 
city, bought a mare in Norfolk that had just 
reached that city from Pennsylvania. The 
animal was very obstinate about going on the 
Newport News boat, which was accounted 
for by the fact that she had left a young colt 
in Pennsylvania. When the mare, after arriv- 
ing at Mr. Langslow’s place, was liberated, 
she trotted down to the river, waded into the 
water and struck out toward Norfolk. She 
was discovered several miles out near Middle- 
ground lighthouse by a fisherman, who towed 
her back to a point near Mr. Langslow’s by 


means of a rope halter. She was completely | 


exhausted when the shore was reached. It is 
thought that in attempting to swim to Norfolk 


the mare was prompted by a desire to get back | 


to her colt. 


WONDERFUL HORSEMANSHIP. 


This morning, says the Moscow correspondent of 
a London paper, I witnessed a wonderful display of 
horsemanship. It took place in the Petroffsky park. 
Here, in the presence of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
and most of the foreign officers and guests, the regi- 
ment of Cossack Guards went through an extra- 
ordinary series of exercises which threw the most 
daring feats of the circus into the shade. The entire 
regiment went past at full gallop in loose order, with 
many of the men standing upright in the saddle, 
others upon their heads with legs in air, many leap- 
ing on to the ground and then into the saddle again 


at fullspeed, some springing over their horses’ heads | 
and picking up stones from the ground, and yet re- | 


gaining their seats. While performing these feats 
all were brandishing their sabres and firing pistols, 
throwing their carbines into the air and catching 
them again, and yelling like maniacs. Some men 


went past in pairs, standing with a leg on each 
others’ horses. One wild fellow carried off another 
dressed as a woman. The effect of the scene was 
absolutely bewildering, and it seemed as if the 
whole regiment had gone mad. Upon a signal being 
given the regiment divided into two parts. One 
rode off; the others halted and made their horses 
lie down on the ground, and lay beside them, wait- 
ing, as in war, the approach of an enemy. The other 
section of the regiment then charged down, and in 
an instant every horse was on its feet, every rider 
in his saddle, and with wild yells they rode at their 
supposed enemy. When the manceuvres were over, 
the regiment rode past singing, and uncommonly 
well together, a military chorus. Altogether, it was 
a marvellous exhibition of daring horsemanship; 
and one hardly knew whether to admire most the 
docility and mettle of the steeds, or the skill and 
courage of their riders. All the foreign officers and 
guests were no less astonished than delighted. 


AN OLD CAVALRYMAN. 


An old cavalryman says that a horse will 
never step on a man intentionally. It is a 
standing order with cavalry that should a man 
become dismounted he must lie down and be 
perfectly still. If he does so, the entire com- 
pany will pass over him and he will not be 
injured. A horse notices where he is going 
and is on the lookout for a firm foundation to 
put his foot on. It is an instinct with him, 
therefore, to step over a prostrate man. The 
injuries caused by a runaway horse are nearly 
always inflicted by the animal knocking down, 
| and not by his stepping on them. 


INVENTION OF THE DEVIL. 
On most of the horses that show their ribs on 
| our streets will be found that invention of the 
| Devil to torment horses —the overhead check- 
rein. 
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A KIND LETTER. 
Sept. 9, 1895. 
MR. ANGELL, 

Dear Sir,—God bless you and your grand work for 
humanity. 

Would that among our puzzled reformers and edu- 
cators there were more who could, like you, under- 
Stand and appreciate hew much easier it is to train 
the yielding vine than to bend the forest oak! 

Please accept for your “ American Humane Edu- 
cation Society’ the enclosed check [$100] from one 
who holds you and your noble work in the highest 
possible esteem. 

Gratefully yours, 


CALLS FOR HUMANE LITERATURE. 


The extent to which we are called upon for 
humane literature may be seen by two letters just 
received by the same mail—one requesting us to 
send.for gratuitous distribution a large package to 
the Humane Convention at Minneapolis, and the 
other to send another package to “ Northern Tas- 
mania,” away out in the Southern Pacific Ocean, and 
near to New Zealand, in which latter place our 
h blicati are now being used in the public 


schools. 

To many calls upon us we are compelled to say 
that we could judiciously distribute in a single year 
a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of our publica- 
tions gratuitously if we had the means of doing it. 

All kinds of conventions, and churches, and 
temperance organizations, and schools and Sunday 
schools, &c., &c., want them. 

We do not believe in giving them away indiscrimi- 
nately. If we did we could distribute fifty thousand 
any day within two hundred feet of our offices. 
But we do believe in giving them where they are 
likely to accomplish the greatest good, as for 
instance—to all the editors of American news- 
papers and magazines— to the presidents of all our 
American colleges and universities and members 
of Congress—to all the classes of persons to whom 
Wwe now send them each month, as appears in 
another column, and to a multitude of teachers and 
others to whom we should be glad to send them if 
we had the means. 

If we only had the cost of one of the war ships of 
the great White Fleet which has recently visited 
Boston harbor, we could almost insure those ships 
having nothing to do for the next twenty years, and 
if we had the cost of a single cannon which we 
might select on one of those war ships, we could 
accomplish a work of vast national, if not inter- 
national importance. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A GOOD FRIEND. 


We acknowledge reception from Dr. J. P. R. 
of a letter and poem for publication in “ Our 
Dumb Animals,” which speak so kindly of the work 
we have endeavored to do that we do not feel at 
liberty to publish. 

When in 1869 we started for Europe, we thought it 
might be of advantage in pursuing our investi- 
gations to take letters of introduction from 
prominent officials, and so took a kind letter from 
Hamilton Fish, then Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington, to all foreign consuls, &c.,— another from 
Governor Claflin, then governor of Massachusetts, 
under the great seal of the Commonwealth, to all 
foreign officials, and a third from Dr. Shurtleff, then 
mayor of Boston, under the seal of the city to the 
mayors of foreign cities. 

When we received and read Dr. Shurtleff’s letter, 
we feared it might embarrass the mayors upon 
whom we might call, and so asked the doctor to 
write another and kindly discount about seventy- 
five per cent. of what he had placed to our credit. 

Out of many kind letters we are frequently 
receiving, we do sometimes publish what we think 
may give us additional influence and aid in our 
work, but beyond this, although very grateful, we 
do not feel at liberty to publish. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR FRUIT MARKETS. 

Can any one tell us why, when Boston used to be 
so full of luscious peaches, melons, strawberries, 
&c., &c., it should be so difficult in the last few years 
to find them? 

Is it because the people who control our fruit 
markets will not buy fruit unless picked before it is 


ripe?—and if so how are we going to stop this | 


business ? 
A live society for the protection of public health would 
soon do it. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” AND OTHERS. 

The question is often asked, Do you have any calls 
for “‘ Black Beauty” now? 

We answer, notwithstanding we have caused to be 
sent out in various languages probably more than 
two million copies, we are constantly having large 
orders for thousands of them. 

This morning our attention is called to orders from 
the superintendents of public schools in Haverhill, 
Mass., and Nashua, N. H., for 335 cloth-bound volumes. 
For our “ Hollyhurst”’ and Strike at Shane’s” we 
are having orders for tens of thousands. 

For our State Normal School at Bridgewater we 
have this morning an order for 24 cloth-bound 
volumes of “* Black Beauty.” 


HOURS OF LABOR. 


“The hours of labor can never be universally, 
regulated by statute law. A storm on the ocean 
will keep a sailor in the rigging until he will close 
his eyes in sleep in the fiercest gale. The fisherman 
will fish until strength fails him when he strikes a 
large school of fish. Railroading, telegraphing, 
calis for work to be done regardless of hours. The 
traveling man cannot stop the train and get off 
when his ten hours are up. Intellectual] labor never 
talks of the hours of labor. Writers work whenever 
the inspiration is on. Some get up at one or two 
o’clock in the morning and push the pen.” 

We often do this. — EDITOR. 


[From Boston Evening Transcript.] 

“A most sensible suggestion, and one which could 
not fail to work for the relief of poor herdic horses 
and those in other public vehicles, is that advocated 
by the M.S. P.C.A. It is that before employing 
such vehicles one should examine the animals at- 
tached and give preference to those drawn by the 
better-conditioned beasts. This would serve at once 
to allow the more jaded a chance to rest, and operate 
as a premium on drivers not to maltreat or overwork 
their horses. 


A FORTUNE FOR SOMEBODY. 


With the vast increase of population in our cities 
and larger towns, and the increase of railroad trains, 
steam engines and electric cars, has come a vast in- 
crease of noise in our streets. 

We think the man or woman who can invent and 
patent something easily placed over the ears of the 
sick and those who want to sleep, and which shall 
temporarily shut out noise, may obtain a fortune 
and the thanks of multitudes who now suffer. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


POWER OF MUSIC. 


There was a“ block” among the teams in a pro- 
minent business street. A herdic had been over- 
turned, and several coal carts were stopped by a 
load of lumber, which, having succeeded in station- 
ing itself across the thoroughfare, was unable to 
move farther. 

Moreover, every man among those barricaded had 
lost his temper, and swearing was the order of the 
hour. 

Suddenly, oh, cheerful sound! a lively street band 
began to play, and the temper of the crowd changed 
as if by magic. The horses stood no longer in peril 
of dislocated necks, through the jerking and pulling 
of their irate drivers; the execrations ceased. Each 
man settled back in his cart to listen. After a 
Strauss waltz and a spirited march, the band moved 
on, and then it became apparent that the audience 
had experienced a marvellous change. 

“Will I give ye a lift, Mick?” called one, to the 
driver of the lumber cart, jumping down to put his 
shoulder to the wheel. “It’s a big load ye’ve got.” 


WHAT A MARBLEHEAD CAT DID. 
Some years since a Boston pilot boat went into 
Marblehead harbor, and one of the pilots going on 
shore mentioned that his boat was infested with 


rats; a lady, hearing this remark, said she had a | 


splendid “ mouser” she would give him. Accord. 
ingly Mr. Cat, known as Stump, from the brevity of 
his caudal appendage, was taken on board. In due 


| time the boat came to Boston, arriving in the early 
evening, and Stump was known to be on boerd | 


when coming up the harbor. Nothing more was 
thought of the cat until next morning, when none 
was to be found. The following day, at noon, Stump 
appeared as usual at his old haunts in Marblehead, 
and was immediately recognized by his former 
owner. — Boston Transcript. 


| miles in a day. 


A DOG’S RUSE. 


The other day I witnessed an amusing instance of 
canine sagacity worthy of commemoration in print. 
I was staying with friends who have a varied col- 
lection of dogs—a Blenheim spaniel and her five 
puppies, a fox-terrier and two fine deer-hounds- 
This happy family are allowed to spend part of 
the day in the drawing-room, provided they con- 
form to certain rules as to boundary lines and an 
amicable agreement among themselves. The 
hearthrug is the favorite “coign of vantage” with 
them all. Zuna, the deer-hound, sauntered in one 
morning and found every approach to the fire 
blocked by the slumbering forms of her compan- 
ions. She tried gently to scratch a passage for her- 
self, but was repelled with growls. So, apparently 
suffering from extreme lowness of spirits, she re- 
tired to a distant corner of the room; but not to 
sleep. For ten minutes she crouched there, ponder- 
ing silently, then, suddenly bounding up, flew to 
the window and barked as if an invading army 
were in sight. Of course everyone, human and 
canine, followed in mad haste. The hearthrug was 
left unoccupied, and Zuna quietly trotted round, 
stretched her huge form before the fire, and in an 
instant was snoring heavily, leaving us all staring 
out into vacancy —emphatically “sold!"—Land and 
Water. 


FEATHERED WOMEN. 


The London Times calls women who wear 
feathers ‘‘ Feathered Women.” 


<i 


THE OWL. 

Itis surprising that at the present day anyone 
should think it necessary to write a plea for 
this bird — a bird that has been a favorite of our 
ornithologists for the last hundred years, and 
whose praises may be read in a hundred volumes 
on our library shelves! he “‘feathered cat,” or 
barn, or white, or church, or domestic owl, as he 
is variously called, has been minutely and 
lovingly described by all his biographers. 
‘*TTe who destroys an owl is‘an encourager of 
mice,” says one writer; and his value as @ 
mouse-killer and his beauty and singularity are 
points that are invariably dwelt upon. 


THE SEA-BIRDS* FOE. 


When the wild waves, at the retreating tide, 
Round some low promontory leap and wrangle, 

And ’mid the rocks you see the fowler hide 
Where sea-birds stoop for food in oozy tangle; — 


When hidden in the hollow of his boat 
The practiced marksman in his boat lies rocking, 
And wheeling round with curious eye — you note 
The hapless sea-birds to destruction flocking ; — 


When on hard rock or crimsoned wave they fall, 
And at the slayer’s feet in heaps are lying, 

And now for food their unfledged nestlings call 
In vain —on yon bare cliff by thousands dying; — 


By whom is nerved the sanguinary hand . 
Which spreads a cloud of woe o’er cliff and water, 
And drives these living sunbeams from our strand? 
— By thy fair sister, wife or gentle daughter! 
Who to set off the glory of her hair, 
For her brave hat demands the sea-birds’ glory, 
Nor will one feather from her tresses spare 
To put an end to all this tragic story. 


She is the sea-birds’ jue! She gives the word 
Their snowy plumes to plunder, not to cherish. 
That she may buy —the murderous guns are heard; 
That she may dress —the lovely sea-birds perish! 
THE REV. RICHARD WILTON, M.A. 
Londesborough Rectory. 


The chimney swallow can fly for a long time 
at the average speed of ninety miles an hour. 

The common black swift has made two hun- 
dred and seventy-six miles in an hour. 

A passenger pigeon can travel one thousand 
[Animal Memoirs, by SAMUEL 


| Lockwoop, Ph. D.) 

The ‘frigate bird” can float at an elevation 
of ten thousand feet and cross the tropical 
Atlantic ocean ina single night. [MICHELET.} 
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FROM A BOSTON ROMAN CATH- 
OLIC LAWYER. 


Among similar letters received, all written 
in a kind spirit, we publish this: 

Boston, September 11, 1895. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq. 

My Dear Sir:—You deserve the heartfelt 
thanks of every good citizen, whether Prot- 
estant or Catholic, for the intelligent, broad- 
minded Christian stand you have always 
taken and maintained. 

I read with pleasure and with grateful 
appreciation the sentiments expressed by 
you in the September number of your paper, 
“Our Dumb Animals,” under the caption 
** Roman Catholics,’ and I feel it my individual 
duty to thank you, not as a Catholic—thougb 
as such I am grateful—but as an American 
citizen, grieved at the ignorance and bigotry 
which exists, but proud of my country, her 
institutions, her laws, and her unparalleled 
achievements. 

May the success which has blessed our dear 
land help to crown your noble and disinter- 
ested efforts in behalf of the poor dumb ani- 
mals and inspire you to renewed efforts to 
inculcate lessons of toleration and love into 
all minds which are shrunk by hatred, nar- 
rowed by bigotry or dwarfed by ignorance. 

He is the best citizen who recognizes that 
peace and harmony, rather than factious 
bickerings among our people, lead to best 
results. 

May the time come, and soon, when Cath- 
olic and Protestant will be a unit in all that 
concerns us as a nation, and when religion, to 
use the words of a celebrated prelate, will be rec- 
ognized as a bond of sympathy and love rather 
than a wall of separation. 

With great respect, I am 

Cordially yours, 
PATRICK O'LOUGHLIN. 


WHEN THE CAT'S AWAY THE MICE WILL PLAY. 


By courtesy of the Blanchard & Watts Engraving Co., 36 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


“IN HOC SIGNO VINCES.” 


At the Cross, and beneath it only, 
Finds the troubled heart relief; 
There’s a balm beneath its shadow 

That can soothe all earthly grief. 


Trials come, and tempests shatter 
All our earthly hopes to dust; 
Yet we find relief and refuge 
’ Neath the Cross of Him we trust. 


Oh, how sweet to know that ever 
We've a Friend that loves us true, 

Who will never, never leave us, 
Never veil the Cross from view. 


Blessed Saviour, wilt Thou ever 
Keep us humbly at Thy Cross, 

Hiding ever ’neath its shadow, 
Counting all besides but dross. 


Blessed Cross, on which our Savior 
Bled and died that we might live; 
Unto all who hide beneath it, 
He eternal life will give. 
Boston Pilot. 


YOU CAN'T ALWAYS TELL WHO IS GOV- 
ERNOR. 
[SOMETIMES IT IS THE GOVERNOR’S WIFE. | 


Many years ago William H. Seward, when Governor 
of New York, took a seat by ‘the driver on the out- 
side of a stage-coach running to one of the interior 
towns. 

The driver thought his passenger was a little out 
of the ordinary run, and had a curiosity to know 
who and what he was. So, after a while, he asked 


him whether he was a traveling preacher, to which | 


the Governor responded, ‘‘No.” In the course of 
the next hour he suggested other occupations of his 
passenger, to all of which he responded, No.” At 
last his curiosity became so strong that he said: 
“Well, stranger, what are'you, anyhow?” Mr. Sew- 
ard answered, “ Governor.” ‘Governor of what?” 
said the driver. ‘‘Governor of New York.” ‘Git 
out,” said the driver; “ you can’t come that on me.” 
Just then they were entering a little village, and the 
Governor saw ahead, by the side of the road, a man 
whom he knew. ‘ Well, when you get along to that 
man standing there, pull up for a minute.” So the 
driver pulled up his horses and Mr. Seward said to 
the man: ‘*Am I the Governor of New York, Mr. 
B——?”"_ “* No, by thunder!”’ replied the man. Mr. 


Seward, considerably astonished, said: ‘‘Then who | 
| is?” “ Thurlow Weed, by thunder.” 
The above story suggests to us that the apparent | 


and real Governors are not always the same. 


THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 
Out through the hills of midnight, 
Hurtling and thundering on, 
The night express from the outer world 
Speeds for the open dawn. 


Out of the past and gloom-wrack, 
Out of the dim and yore, 

Freighted as train or caravan 
Was never freighted before; 


Built when the Sphinx’s query 
Was new on the lips of peace; 

Hurled through the aching and hollow years 
Till time shall have release; 


* Stealing and swift as a shadow, 
Sinuous, urging and blind, 
Unpent as a joy or the flight of a bird, 
With oblivion behind; 


Down to the morrow country, 
Into the unknown land! 

And the Driver grips the throttle-bar, 
Our lives are in His hand. 


The sleeping hills awake; 
A tremor, a dread, a roar; 

The terror is flying, is come, is past; 
The hills can sleep once more. 


A moment the silence throbs, 
The dark has a pulse of fire; 

And then the wonder of time is gone, 
A wraith and a desire. 


Demonish, toiling, grim, 
In the ruddy furnace flare, 
While the Driver fingers the throttle-bar, 
Who stands at His elbow there’ 


Can it be, this thing like a shred 
Of the firmament torn away, 

Is a boarded train that death and his crew 
Consorted to waylay ? 

His wreckers, grinning and lean, 
Are lurking at every curve; 

But the Driver plays with the throttle-bar; 
fle has the iron nerve. 

We are traveling safe and warm, 
With our little baggage of cares; 

Why tease the peril that yet would come 
Unbidden and unawares? 


The lonely are lonely still, 

And the friend has another friend; 
Only the idle heart inquires 

The distance to the end. 


We pant up the climbing grade, 
And coast on the tangent mile, 

While the Driver toys with the throttle-bar, 
And gathers the track in His smile. 


The dreamer weary of dreams, 
The lover by love released, 

Stricken and whole, and eager and sad, 
Beauty and waif and priest. 


All these adventure forth, 
Strangers though side by side, 

With the tramp of time in the roaring wheels, 
And the haste in the shadow stride. 


The star that races the hill 
Shows yet the night is deep, 

But the Driver humors the throttle-bar; 
So, you and I may sleep. 


For He of the sleepless hand 
Will drive till the night is done— 
Will watch till morning springs from the sea, 
And the rails grow gold in the sun. 
Then He will slow to a stop 
The tread of the driving-rod, 
When the night express rolls into the dawn; 
For the Driver's name is God. 


BLIss CARMAN, in Independent. 


HORACE GREELEY. 

An acquaintance met Horace one day and said: 
“Mr. Greeley, I've stopped your paper.” ‘ Have 
you?” said Horace. “ Well, that’s too bad,” and the 
old white hat went its way. 

The next morning Greeley met his subscriber 
again, and said: “I thought you had stopped the 
Tribune?” “Soldid.” ‘Then there must be some 
mistake,’”’ said Horace, “for I just came from the 
oftice, and the presses were running, the clerks were 
as busy as ever, the compositors were hard at work, 
and the business was going on the same as yester- 
day and the day before.” “Oh!” ejaculated the 
subscriber, ‘I didn’t mean that I had stopped the 
paper, I stopped only my copy of it because I didn’t 
like your editorials.” “ Pshaw!” retorted Greeley, 
“it wasn't worth taking up my time to tell me such 
atrifleasthat. My dear sir, if you expect to control 
the utterances of the Tribune by the purchase of one copy 
a day, or it you think to find any newspaper worth read- 
ing that will never express convictions at right angles 
with your own, you are doomed to disappointment.” 
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VIVISECTION— DO YOU APPROVE? 

Do you approve, Mr. Angell, of the sending 
out of these pictures and statements in regard 
to the practice of vivisection in foreign coun- 
tries? 

Answer: Certainly. 

We cannot put them in ** Our Animals” 
because it would enormously lessen the number 
of our readers, and our influence for good ; but 
we fully approve of their being sent out by the 
Anti-Vivisection Societies, and have several 
times contributed money to aid the circulation 
of those we have thought most useful. 

We have done this because we want to hasten 
the time when the heads of our Colleges and 
Medical Schools shall come out fairly and 
squarely and tell us through the press whether 
these things are practiced in this country, and 
if so, why—where—and when ? 

We have the highest regard for all humane 
men in the Medical profession [and their num- 
ber is very large} and for their sake, as well as 
our own, we want this whole matter sifted to 
the bottom, and then we shall know exactly 
what ought to be done and what to do. . 

Fiat justitia, ruat celum.” 

[Let justice be done, though the heavens 

fall}. GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


{From Medical Science.} 
THE TRUE AND THE FALSE. 
By EDWARD CARPENTER. 

“The opinion that man can gain real advance by 
betraying and sacrificing an innocent fellow creat- 
ure is exactly this: He may truly gain a mere point 
of technical information, but with regard to the true, 
the divine knowledge that he and the creature he tor- 
ments are one, and that he cannot inflict injury on it 
without bringing injury and suffering on bimself— 
with regard to this knowledge, which is to the other 
az the sun in heaven is to a furthing candle in a cellar, he 
is in gross and thick darkness. Every time he pins 
the trembling rabbit down to the operating table he 
draws a fresh veil between himself and the source of all 
lire and light, and in the name of knowledge con- 
firms himself in pitiful blindness and ignorance. 
And the nation which tolerates and sanctions these 
practices does the sume. \t prepares for itself a long 
catalogue of retributory sufferings, which cannot be 
curtailed even till long after the iniquities which 
gave rise to them have ceased. 

There is no more unanswerable condemnation of 
vivisection than this —tbhat whatever technical and 
material gains it may bring, it hardens the heart and 
stabs the spirit of man.” 


VIVISECTION. 
CHAPLAIN C. C. MCCABE OF NEW YORK Clty. 

We have this September 1th a letter from the 
above-named gentleman, whose name is probably famil- 
iarly known to every Methodistin North America, and 
perhaps throughout the world, in which he calls 
upon us in burning words to use every effort in our 
power to stop the cruelty now practised in unneces- 
sary vivisection, and pledges himself to do every- 
thing in his power to promote that object. 


“(ut facit per alium facit per se.” 

{He who does a thing by the agency of 
another does it himself. } 

If the Infinite Power, which most of the 
readers of this paper recognize, should put it 
into the heart of some good man or woman to 
send us $1000 to be used in investigating and 
endeavoring to prevent cruel vivisection, and 
we should employ honest, reliable and compe- 
tent persons to do this work, and it should 
result in vast good—to whom should the credit be 
given ? 

To the persons whose names appear in pub- 
lic as doing the work—or to us who employed 
them—or the good man or woman who gave us 


the means of doing it—or to the Infinite Power 
that put the thought into the heart of that 
good man or woman? 

fucit per alium facit per se.” 


FROM CERTAIN OTHER DUTIES. 
BY GORDON TRUMBULL. 


I must not, of course, describe any harrowing de- 
tail of the dumb misery about us. Fowls may be 
plucked alive, goats flayed alive. Wilder creatures 
of the woodsand fields may writhe hour after hourin 
the grip of the steeltrap. The worn-out horses may 
struggle on under that constantly-repeated cut of 
the whip, ‘‘ tired beyond rest, hungry beyond food, 
and wretched beyond words.” Dogs may be muti- 
lated, choked and kicked, or chained and neglected, 
tull their loving hearts break. Yes, their hearts are 
breakable. ‘‘Self-pity and despair are not the 
prerogatives of human sufferers alone; they speak 
out of the worried, troubled eyes of creatures we 
call dumb, but who are dumb only to those who wiil 
not recognize tokens as indicative of self-conscious 
unhappiness as any ever uttered by human voice.” 
Pets” of various sorts may be left tothe tender | 
mercies of children, to be forgotten and starved. | 
The cruel methods of our slaughter-houses may 
continue, but to find the really shocking features of 
such suffering, let those who care enough and are 
brave enough to know more and to seel more, go to the 
reports and other publications of the humane socie- 
ties, — beuring in mind, however, that the thousands 
of cruelties therein recorded ure but an injinitesimal part 
or the whole. 


GENERAL CUSTER AND THE MEADOW 
LARK. 


Word was given; the bugle blew; 
“Boots and saddles!” it signalled shrill. 
Up and mount! and each horseman flew 
Astride his steed with a right good-will. 
Hoofs were pawing and necks were arched; 
Forth from the camp the troopers marched. 
In the plains they rode where dread 
Lurked with doom in the pampas-grass; 
Many a serpent raised its head, 
Rattling ‘‘death”’ from the tangled mass. 
Many an Indian skulked unseen, 
Spying upon them cruel-keen. 
Not for these would the brave ranks swerve; 
Straight in the line of march they rode. 
He who would soldier must needs preserve } 
Heart that harbors no craven bode. | 
Into the prairies pressed the band, 
General Custer in command. 


Noon’s sun down from the zenith beat, 
Scorching the earth with ruthless rays; 
Over the ground the quivering heat 
Rose and danced in a blinding maze. 
Never a brook or a tree was there 
Serving to cool the fevered air. 


Every sound to heartward went; 
Click of hoof or the ring of steel, 
Sudden clank of accoutrement, 
Never a soldier failed to feel! 
While one step from the beaten course 
Roused to alertness man and horse. 


Gallant Custer rode ahead, 
Guide and chief of a brave command! 
Arrow-straight his good charger sped, 
Never swerving to either hand, 
Till —a touch! and the faithful steed 
Veered aside in his headlong lead. 


What had happened to force their chief 
Out of his pathway’ What dread foe? 
He acoward’ 'Twas past belief! 
Still, his way must troopers go. 
Jt the General made detour, 
They must follow him, that is sure. 


So each rider, as up he drew 
To the place where his chief had veered, 
Slackened his pace and detour made too, 
Whilst below in the grass he peered, 
Wondering what he there should see, 
That might baffle the cavalry. 


There deep-hid in the prairie-grass 
Lay the nest of a meadow-lark. 
Birdlings wee, in a fluffy mass, 
Hid ’neath her wings so warm and dark. 
Right in the line of march they stood; 
Little mother and tiny brood. 


| and habit. 


That was all; but e’en rough hearts heed 
Gentle acts, and these softlier beat 
For their General’s simple deed, 
Done for love in its dim retreat. 
That was all; but in Custer’s wake 
Rode meek men —/for a mother bird's sake. 
JULIE M. LippMAN, in Boston Pilot. 


>_> 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
A KIND HEART. 


BY FRANK L. POWERS, EDITOR OF “NORTH-WESTERN 
REVIEW,” ST. PAUL. 

In a beautiful little city on the banks of 
Lake Pepin, Minnesota, lives a dear old doctor 
known far and near for his genial nature and 
kindness of heart. The doctor is one of 


| Minnesota‘s oldest settlers, and having made a 


study of natural history, the birds, animals 
and fish of this State are known to him by name 
Recently the writer had the 
pleasure of viewing his specimens, after which 
he was taken to see points of historic interest, 
and finally to see the doctor's home,— an old- 
fashioned house with vines and flowers be- 
tween it and the lake. The little garden was 
well kept, but in the back yard there was a 
growth of hemp in every unoccupied spot. 


| The doctor seeming to realize that this ugly 


weed needed some apology, remarked : **/ raise 
it for my birds; nest winter I will place it, a 
branch ut a time, on the coal shed there, and you 
should see the little fellows coming to the 
feast, hundreds of them from the snowy fields 
and woods and hedges. J raise all the hemp I 
can for them each year, tt is such a pledsure to 
see the little creatures at their banquet.” The 
genial doctor's face glowed with pleasure at 
the thought, and although nothing more was 
said the writer knew why this old man had 
found such pleasure in natural history, and 
why he had such a wide circle of loving friends. 
A heart so kind that it loved the least of God's 


| creatures could not do otherwise than gain friends. 


Isn’t the above better after all— Ex-presi- 
dent Harrison—than spending the summer 
shooting harmless deer up in the Adirondacks? 

EpITor. 


A SHORT STORY. 

Among the kind words we are reading and hear- 
ing about ‘' Our Dumb Animals,” it is not uncommon 
to find this paper spoken of asa paper that ought to 
be widely introduced into Sunday schools. 

A gentleman was telling us the other day how, 
when a boy, he was a most constant attendant at 
the Sunday school—in fact rather a bright and 
shining light there. Yet during this time he hung 
nine cats, just for the fun of the thing, without a thought 
that he had done anything inconsistent with the teachings 
of the Sunday school. 

It is our belief that there is no better way to build 
up any church than to build up the Sunday school, 
and no better way to build up the Sunday school 
than to make ifs hour the happiest of the whole week. 
We think that to what may be considered purely 
religious instruction should be added other moral 
and humane, and would suggest whether any better 
plan can be found than to supplement the regular 
Sunday school paper with another filled with the 
noblest, best and most merciful stories, songs and 
poems, mingled with sufficient harmless spice to 
make it attractive. As the object of publishing this 
paper is not to make money but simply to do good 
—and as we expect to spend on it every year thou- 
sands of dollars more than we get from it, we shall 
be glad to supply Sunday schools at twenty-five 
cents per copy. GEO. T. ANGELL, 


POLO—BOSTON HERALD AND JOURNAL. 


In our fight against polo and the mutilation of 
horses, we should be awfully sorry to find against 
us such papers as * The Boston Herald” and * Boston 
Journal,” but itis our clear duty to do all we can to 
stop these cruelties even if we have to fight a power 
[which we wili not name| but which is infinitely greater 
than the two great publications above mentioned. 

T. ANGELL. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


IN AN APPLE ORCHARD. 
BY THOMAS 8S. COLLIER. 


Red, and russet, and yellow, 
Lying here in a heap— 
Pippins, rounded and mellow; 
Greenings, for winter keep; 
Seek-no-furthers, whose blushing 
The soul of a saint would try, 
Till his face showed the crimson flushing, 
The cheek of a northern spy. 


Ilid from the winter weather, 
Safe from the wind and sleet, 
Here in a pile together, 
Russet and pippin meet; 
And in this dim and dusty 
Old cellar they fondly hold 
A breath, like the grapes made musty 
By the summer's radiant gold. 


Each seems to hold a vagrant 
Sunbeam, lost from the sky, 

When lily blooms were fragrant 
Walls for the butterfly ; 

And when the snow is flying, 
What feast in the hoarded store 

Of crimson and yellow lying 
Heaped high on the sandy floor. 


Fruitage of bright spring splendor, 
Of leaf and blossom-time, 
That no tropic land can mend, or 
Take from this frosty clime— 
Fruit for the hearth-stone meeting, 
Whose flavor naught can destroy, 
How you make my heart’s swift beating 
Throb with the pulse of a boy! 


Apples, scarlet and golden, 
Apples, juicy and tart, 
Bringing again the olden 
Joy to the weary heart. 
You send the swift thoughts sweeping, 
Through wreckage of time and tears, 
To that hidden chamber, keeping 
The gladness of youth's bright years. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. | 
WHAT A BOSTON GIRL DID. 


MY DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

I witnessed the following incident when in Bos- 
ton, and thought it might be of interest enough to 
put in “ Our Dumb Animals.” 

Very truly yours, 
R. C. HITCHcocKk. 

I was walking down the avenue near the Provi- 
dence depot, when I saw a couple of little ragged 
“gamins”’ run up the embankment, pulling after 
them a miserable kitten by a string tied around its 
neck. 

I started in pursuit, but it was a “stern chase,” 
and the probabilities that at least one of the ‘nine 
lives”? would be choked out of the poor victim be- 
fore I could get to the rescue. But kind Providence 
was looking out for the cat. As they neared the 
corner of the station a lady, well dressed and of 
dignified carriage, turned the corner. A glance 
and she took in the situation; she formed hersely into 
a well-organized S. P.C. A.on the spot, and, dropping 
her parasol, she seized the two young Neros with a vigor 
which astonished them, and the way their two heads came 
together, and the shake they got, would have done the edi- 
tor of **Our Dumb Animals” good to see. A few 
forcible words of advice, a push, and they were off, 
sadder and perhaps wiser. 

The lady picked up her parasol, then looked at 
the poor little parcel of fur-covered bones. Ilere 
wasadilemma. Ifthe case had been my own I would 
have been entirely at a loss. A starved cat is hardly 
a piece of portable property to be coveted. But the 
champion was no half rescuer. She stooped—the 
poor bedrabbled wretch was divested of his tortur- 
ing string and taken in her arms. She walked away, 
the rose of indignation still blooming on her cheek, 
but dignity restored. I could only doff my hat and 
say ‘Thank you,” as I met her, wishing in my heart 
that every persecuted brute might sind a true-hearted 
Boston girl as a defender. 


Father.—What are you driving at, young man? 

Suitor.— Well, I have tried to make it plain, sir. I 
want to marry your daughter. Do you follow me? 

There was no need toask the question again. The 
young man left ina hurry, as the prospective father- 
in-law followed him. 


HOW IS THIS, | 


LADIES? 

Do you wear song- 
birds’ feathers in your 
hats? If so, read 
and consider whether 
you want to encourage 
the bird-slaughter 
traffic :— 

‘“*It is estimated that 
about five million song 
birds are annually re- 
quired to fill the de- 
mand for the ornamen- 
tation of the hats of 
American women. The 
slaughter is not con- 
fined to songbirds; 
everything that wears 
feathers isa target for 
the bird-butcher. It 
is estimated that in a 
single season about 
forty thousand terns 
were killed at Cape 
Cod for exportation, 
and the swamps and 
marshes of Florida 
have been depopulated 
of their egrets and 
herons for the sole 
purpose of using their 
feathers in millinery. 

“The nine hundred 
and fifty women whom 
the Duchess of Port- 
land has gathered into 
her Society for the | 
Protection of Birds have pledged themselves 
never to wear the plumage of any songbirds.” 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
STATE House, Boston, Oct. 8, 1894. 
MY DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

I do not hesitate to say that every teacher in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts should 
use his influence in behalf of considerate treat- 
ment of the lower animals. J believe this to be 
not only his legal duty, but his moral duty as well. 
Further, 1 think that such influence should be 
exerted not solely for the benefit of dumb ani- 
mals, but for the excellent reflex action which it 
may produce upon the teachers and pupils them- 
selves. Very truly yours, 

FRANK A. HILL, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


COMING DOWN THE NILE. 

Some years ago an Englishman was coming 
down the river Nile, in Egypt, on a large boat 
loaded with grain, and the birds came off from 
every Village and ate the grain piled on the deck. 
The Englishman asked the Egyptian captain 
of the boat, ‘* Who owns this grain?” The 
Egyptian captain said, **Z own it.” Then the 
Englishman asked why he let the birds eat up the 
grain. The Egyptian asked the Englishman, 
‘* Who made the birds?” The Englishman an- 
swered, ‘*‘ God.” The Egyptian asked ‘ whether 
grain wasa food which God intended birds to eat ;”’ 
the Englishman said ‘it was.” The Egyptian 
said ‘* can the birds sow and raise the grain for 
themselves?” 'The Englishman said ‘ they can- 
not.” Then said the Egyptian ‘‘ let them eat. 
God has provided enough for both them and us.” 


THE COUNTESS PATOCKA. 
FROM THE GREAT DRESDEN GALLERY. 


Kindly loaned us by The Engraver and Printer Co., 5 Park Square, Boston. 


A FASHIONABLE WOMAN'S 
CONFESSION. 
[From The Century.] 

“Did nobody ever tell you that in some far pre- 
historic time I was in love with my husband!”’ said 
Mrs. Romaine carelessly. ‘“ Well, I was. I used to 
go to afternoon services in Lent and pray for that 
love to last, because the sensation was so much to 
my taste. I used to have ecstatic feelings when his 
foot was on the stair, and I sat sewing little baby 
clothes. We lived ina plainish way then; $3 spent 
in two theatre tickets was a tremendous outlay; 
and we walked out to dinners—I tucking up the 
train of my best gown under a long cloak, and 
laughing if the wind snatched it away from me at 
the corners and whipped it around my feet. Then 
he grew richer, and we broadened the borders of 
our phylactery, and then—how—when—dear knows 
if [can remember, we grew farther and farther away 
from each other. Now, when he is at home, I am 
aware of it, because he is there behind a newspaper; 
but that is all! When our lips meet it is like two pieces 
of dry pith coming together. I know nothing of his 
affairs, nor he of mine. I have money in abundance. 
Money—money— who cares for money when @ man’s 
heart and soul and brain have gone into it?” 

The above is a true experience in many a woman’s 
life, and in reading it the thought comes what a 
blessing it would be if a hundred thousand Amer- 
ican girls, now striving to get places in shops and 
stores and do unhealthy work in offices, could 
thoroughly prepare themselves for domestic life, 
and marrying young men of about their own age, 
be content as we were years ago to hire a little 
house out of town at $150 rent, and living with econ- 
omy, with no need of wealth, have more of heaven 
in this world than they are ever likely to get in any 
other way- q@. T. A. 


Physician—‘* You do not need medicine at all. 
Take plenty of exercise and a mild tonic—say a 
bottle of claret every day.”’ Patient (in alarm), “Oh, 
no! I can’t do that.” ‘ H’m. Temperance man?” 
**Oh, no! But the fact is I was in the wine business 
myself once and I know how it’s made.” 

Philadelphia Cail. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 
every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
word or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


22734 


22735 


22736 


22737 


22738 


22739 


22740 


22741 


22742 


743 Austin, 


Brunswick, Me. 

Little River Band. 

P., Lizzie G. Huntress. 
Ame sbury, Mass. 
Protection Band. 

, Miss Edith Tuxbury. 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Helping H:z ind Band. 

Miss M. A. Muir. 
Coronado Beach, Cal. 
Major B: 
P., Mrs. E. 
Orange, N. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Mrs. C. A. Savage. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Eliot Band. 

P., Lucy C. Swan. 
Kirwin, Maine. 
Kirwin Band. 

P., Mrs. J. M. Tinney. 
Port Angells, Wash. 
Port Angells Band. 
P., Wm. Ritchie. 
Waldoboro, Me. 
Waldoboro Band. 

P., Mrs. D. W. Potter. 
Minn. 

. T. L. Band. 


. Newcomb. 


| 
22763 


22764 


22765 


22766 


22767 


22768 


22769 


2277 


Antioch S. S. 
Douglas Band. 
P., George Fergason, 
Nope Band, 
» Mrs. Singleton. 
Star Band. 
P., Mrs. Morton. 
Chapel. 
Geo. T. Angell Band. 
T. ‘Taylor. 
Ww Wing Workers Band. 
» Rochester, 
Presb. S.S. 
Douglas Band. 
P., O. A. Williams. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mrs. O. Finley. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
St. Peters & Pauls Band. 
P., Mrs. M. W. Howard. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., Hattie Berrian. 
Willoughby, Ohio. 
Blue Bird Band. 
P., Arvilla Carrel. 


3 Glen Cove, L. L., N. Y. 


Beautiful Joe Be ind. 
P., Luella J. Clark. 
Williamston, Mich. 
Cupbearer Band. 


| 22791 


795 Cal. 


22798 


22799 


22800 


22801 


22802 


22803 


7 E. Wash, 


Sunshine Band. 
Miss Calderhead. 


2 12th Presb. S.S 


I'll Try Band. 

P., W. A. Hendrickson, 
Hope Band. 

P., Miss Born. 

Little Helpers Band, 
P,, Miss Clark. 

St. S. S. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., 1. M. Myers. 
Sunshine Band. 

» Mrs. Thurston. 
St. School. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Geo. W. Crane. 
Little Helpers Band. 
P., Miss Phillips. 
Zion Ave, E.S.S. 
Douglas Band. 

P., James Bell. 
Hope Band. 

P., Mary Bowles. 
Allen’s Chapel S. S. 
Lincoln Band. 

P., Wm, Thompson, 
Golden Rule Band, 
P., Mrs. Venable. 
Friends S. S. 

Wim. Penn Band. 


25 Campello, Mass. 


Dorado, 22852 Sunshine Band. 

El Dorado Band, P., Miss Sheeltz. 
P., Lillian Ross. 22853 3d E 
Ducktown, Tenn, Helping Hand Band, 
E. ‘Tenn. Band. P., Benjamin Sharp. 
P., Robert E. Babcock. 22854 Little Helpers Band. 


P., Miss Henderson. 
5 St. Andrews S. S. 
Golden Rule Band. 


Perkins Band. 


P., Mrs. C. E. Perkins. 


22826 St. Johns, Mich. | P., Rev. H. J. Seiburtz 
Ovid Working Band. | 22856 Sisters of St. Francis. 
P., Mrs. G. Leonard. | No. 1 Band, 
22827 Berne, Ind. | P., Sister ——-——. 
Christian Workers Band. 22857 No. 2 Band. 
P., Charley C. Jukes. P., Sister — —. 
22828 Indianapolis, Ind. 22858 No. 3 Band. 
Sixth Christian S. S. P., Sister ———-—-. 
Golden Rule Band. 22859 Olivet, Mich. 
», W. A. Wiley. Qlivet Band. 
22829 Little Helpers Band, | P., Hila Horn, 
P., Mrs. Clippinger. 22860 Synder, Ind. 
22830 East Park M. E.S.S. Friends S. 5S. 
Willing Workers Band. Wm. Penn Band. 
P., Ward Wilte. P., Margery Edwards. 
22831 Sunshine Band. | 22861 Golden Rule Band. 
, Mrs. Young. | P., Rachel Allison, 
22852 Lovely Lane S. S. | 22862 Knightstown, Ind. 


Christian S. S. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Wm. McClaren, 
Sunshine Band, 


Lincoln Band. 

P., James McKnight. 

Golden Rule Band. 
A. Avritt. 


22863 
Edwin Ray S. 


P., Mrs. John Chandler. P , Hattie E. Rix. P., Isaac Pennington. 22834 , Mrs. Deck. 
22744 San Francisco, Cal. 22775 Chicago, Il. 22804 Hope Band. John Wesley Band. | 22864 Ge rmantown, Ind. 
Golden Star Band. Gartield Park Young Folks P., Carrie Wright. P. Geo. A. Wilmington. Evangelical S. 
P., Mabel A. Barnest. Sand. 22805 Universalist S.S. 22835 Hope Band. | Golden Rule R: and. 
22745 Indianapolis, Ind. P., Robert R. Jones, Golden Rule Band. P., Mrs. Jones. | P., Andrew Riegel. 
2d. Bapt. S.S. 22776 Oswego, Oregon. P., Chas. Styer. 228386 Charlottsville, Ind. | 22865 Sunshine Band, 
Lincoln Band. Hopeful Band. 22806 Sunshine Band. Mt. Pleasant S. 8S. | P., Wm. Gaar, 
P., J. W. Carr. P., Mr. E. F. Zimmerman. P., Mr. Chapin. Douglas Band. | 22866 Crutchfield, Ky. 
22746 Golden Rule Band. 22777 Hamline, St. Paul, Minn. 22807 Little Helpers Band, P., Wyche Watkins. | Mt. Vernon Band, 
P., Cora Barber. Junior Leagne Band, P., Miss Discher. 22837 Golden Rule Band. | P., C. A. Dodson. 
22747 Sunbeam Band. P., Jeannette R. Evans. 22808 Barnes Chapel S. 8S. P., Louisa Watkins. 22867 Providence, R. I. 
2, Eliza Evans. 22778 Toledo, lowa. Douglas Band. 22838 Carthage, Ind. | Junior Endeavor Band. 
22748 Mt. Zion S.S. Toledo Loyal Temperance FP, Amanda Brown. Friends Mission S. S. | P., Mary E, Olney, 
Douglas Band. Army Band. 22809 Willing Workers Band. Willing Workers Band. | 22868 Hagerstown, Ind. 
P., W.D. Branham, P., Mrs. C. D. Jones. a Miss Taylor. P., Cyrus Cox. | M. E. S. School. 
22749 Hope Band. 22779 Hot Springs, Ark. 22810 St. Pauls M. E. S 22839 Little Helpers Band. Golden Rule Band, 
P., Daisy Cook. ‘Teachers’ Inst. Hum. Band. Jolin Wesley B: She dag P., Ruth A. Hare. P., Geo, W. Dutre. 
22750 Bethel S. S. P., Geo. B. Cook, B.C. Swan. 22840 Kingman, Kan. 22869 Little Helpers Band. 
Douglas Band. 22780 Stuttgart, Ark. 22811 . ittle Workers Band Sarah J. Eddy Band. ?,, Eliza Savoy. 
P., W. B. Williams. Stuttgart Band. P., Mrs. Miller. P., Geraldine Wallace. 22870 Christian S. S. 
22751 Golden Rule Band. P., D. W. Short. 22812 Gadsden, S. C. 22841 Carthage, Ind. Helping Hand Band. 
P., Mrs. Goff. 22781 Salem, Mass. Gadsden Band. Walnut Ridge S. S. P., Mrs. W. M. Lontz. 
22752 Loveland, Colo, Salem Peace Band. P., Miss S. G. Adams, Wm. Penn Band. 22871 I'll Try Band. 
Thorndyke Band. P., Margaret M. Haskell. 22813 U nion Grove, Wis. P., Anna E. Hill. P., Alonzo Dougherty. 
P., Martha Donath. 22782 New Brighton, Pa. Angell Society Band. 22842 Little Helpers Band. 22872 Presb. S. S. 
22753 Neenah, Wis. New Brighton Band. P., Halbert Blakey. P., Rachel Hill. Nevertail Band. 
Neenah Band. P., Mattie Lundy. 22814 Somerville, Mass. 22843 Pleasant View S. S. | P., David Whistler. 
P., Nellie Maxwell. 22783 Campobello, Eastport, Me. Dumb Animal Band. Golden Rule Band, | 22873 Rawdon P. O., Can. 
22754 Elmira, Kansas. The Bronrhuddyn Band. P., Lillian Burns. P., Amos Hill. | Emerald Isle Band. 
Elmira Band. P., Mrs. O. Allingham. 22815 Cooperstown, N. Y 22844 Sunshine Band. | | a oe Murphy. 
P., W. J. Coburn, 22784 Clyde, N.Y. Hope Band. P., Mary E. Hastings. | 22874 Junction City, Wis. 
22755 Ways Mills, Barnston, Que. Bapt. Boys Brigade Band. P., Mary Wedde oe. 22845 Raysville, Ind. | Evening Star Band. 
Golden Rule Band. P., Mrs. James Thom. 22816 W. Winfield, N. Raysville S. S. P., Christ Peterson. 
P., Miss Goldie Davis. 22785 Clyde, N. Y. Pansy Bz and. Golden Rule Band, | 99875 Berwick, Me 
22756 Kind Hearted Band. Clyde Girls Band. P., Charles Holmes. P., Minnie Parker. wan Little River Band 
P., Miss Corabell Clifford. P., Miss A. W. Thom. 22817 Reedsburg, Wis. 22846 Hope Band. P., Lizzie G Siantvone. 
22757 Yorktown, Kansas. 22786 Mariposa, Cal. Excelsior Band. P., Bertha White. serves : : 
Y “6 n Band. Myrtle Band, P., Willie O'Conner. 22847 Union S. S. 22876 Dayton, Tenn, 
P., Mr. N. Hayes. P., Myrtle Scott. 22818 Kansas City, Kan. Willing Workers Band. 1. T L. Band. 
22758 San r rancisco, Cal. 22787 Richtield Springs, N.Y. Brighton Hill Band. P., James White. P., Sarah A, Chace 
Washington Band. White Rose Band. P., josie Brown. 22848 Star Band. 22877 Washington, D. c. 
P., Arthur C. Bush. P., Matilda Atkins. 22819 San Francisco, Cal. P., Mrs. Jackson. Eastern B: und. 
22759 Indianapolis, Ind. : 22788 Wauneta, Neb. Neptune Band. 22849 Hoosick Falls, N.Y. P., Mrs. Kate R. Welsh. 
Baptist S.S. Wauneta Band. P., Mrs. Boyd. Hoosick Falls Band. 22878 Athol, Kansas. 
P.. P., Martha A. Watson, 22820 P., Ralph McEachron, 
22760 Little Helpers Band. 22789 Morris P. O., Manitoba, Can. P, 22850 Mallard, Tenn. eg Knowls 
P., Mrs. Edwards. ee Band. 22921 Lynchburg, Va. Mallard Band. — 22879 Woonsocket, S. D. 
22761 2d Christian S. S. - J. Watts. Colored Orphan Asylum B’d. P., Alberta Loften. Woonsocket Band. 
Lincoln Band. 22790 et Ind. P., Mrs. A. F. W. Jaeger. 22851 Richmond, Ind. P., Miss Bertha Kalder. 
?., S. F. Herron. People’s Cong. S. S. 22822 Kansas City, Mo. © 2d English Lutheran S. S. 22880 Fort Fairfield, Me. 
22762 Sunbe: am Band. Golden Rule Band. Defenders Band. Golden Rule Band. Sunshine Band. 
» Mrs. Campbell. P., D. P. McConnaughy. P., Harold Swan. P., Cyrus St. John. P., Addie I. Peavey. 
THE GRAY HEAD BY THE HEARTH. “The grandmother, in her spectacles, white apron THE ROBIN'S EGG. 


A private letter from a lady who is spending the 
year among the peasants of Tyrol, says: 
ing after our arrival we were awakened by the 
sound of a violin and flutes under the window, and 
hurrying down found the little house adorned as 
for a feast —garlands over the door and wreathing 


a high chair which was set in state. 


“The table was already 
brought by the young people whose music we had 
The whole neighborhood were kinsfolk, and 
and cousins in every 


heard. 
these gifts came from uncles 
far-off degree. They were very simple, for the do- 
poor — knitted gloves, a shawl, baskets of 
flowers, jars of fruit, loaves of bread; but upon all 
some little message of love was pinned. 

***Is there a bride in this house?’ 


nors are 


landlord. 


“*Ach, nein!’ he said. 
pother about our young people. 


mother’s birthday.’ 


covered 


* We do not make such a 
It is the grand- 


I asked of my 


“The morn 


member 


with gifts 


I could not but re- 
grandmothers at home, 


Itis sometimes said that if a certain person wishes 
to get ahead of another person named, he must get 
up very early in the morning. 

We have often thought what a great advantage we 
have in the race to promote humane education and 
kindness to dumb animals, from the fact that we 
are compelled by the asthma to get up from 1to2 
o’clock, or thereabouts, almost every morning, and 
so have lots of time to think over matters while all 
our competitors are sound asleep. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


just as 
probably, but whose dull, 
lives were never brightened by any such pleasure 
as this; and [ thought we could learn much from 
these poor mountaineers.”’ — Youth's Companion. 


and high velvet cap, was a heroine all day, sitting 
in state to receive visits, and dealing out slices from 
a sweet loaf to each who came. 
certain 
much loved as she, 


What was ever so dainty of hue? 
Who can tell, is it green, is it blue? 
Look, little girl, 
At this beautiful pearl 
Hid in the nest of the robin! 


sad 


Nay, little girl! Nay, nay, don't touch! 
Wait for a week —a week’s not much — 
Then come here, and see 
What there will be 
Hid in the nest of the robin. 


What shall you see? A wonderful sight, 
Then, little girl, step light, step light, 
That no sound may be heard 
By the baby bird 
Hid in the nest of the robin! 


| Boston Daily Globe. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


FRIGHTENED BY BLADDERS. 

The groundless terror of two elephants at 
some blown bladders atforded amusement to the 
visitors at the Zoological Garden, Philadelphia, 
a while ago. 

* You know that elephants are afraid of 
small objects,” says the head keeper at the 
garden. ‘ Last July we gave our elephants a 
bath every afternoon. We threw half a dozen 
inflated bladders into the pond one day when 
they went in to swim. At first the bladders 
almost scared them to death. Then Empress 
struck at one with her trunk, and when it 
bounded into the air both trumpeted and 
scrambled out of the pond. Venturing back 
soon after, Empress, who has the curiosity of 
her sex and a mind of her own, gently fished 
one of the bladders out of the water, and then 
kicked at it with her hind feet. No serious re- 
sults following, she continued her investiga- 
tions, which ended by her putting her front foot 
on the bladder. It exploded with a loud report 
and the two elephants scampered home in 
terror.” 

And yet it would be easy to fill a volume 
with interesting accounts of the intelligence of 
elephants, one of the best of which is that 
doubtless familiar to some of our readers, in 
which an elephant put its trunk inside a tailor’s 
open window, expecting an apple or some such 
luxury. The tailor pricked it with a needle. 
The elephant withdrew its trunk, went to a 
dirty pool, filled its trunk with muddy water, 
and returning, poured it over the tailor. 


THE DOCTOR'S STORY. 

*T was a full-fledged M. D. once, and never should 
have thought of adopting my present profession if 
it hadn’t been for a queer accident when I first 
hung out my shingle. 

*“T had a rich neighbor, a man I was bound to 
propitiate; and the very first call I had, after days 
of waiting for patients who didn’t come, was to 
his barn to see what was the matter with his sick 
mare. I cured the mare, and took in my shingle; 
for from that day to this I’ve never prescribed 
for a human being. I had won a reputation as a 
veterinary surgeon and had to stick to it. But 
that’s neither here nor there. Only if you think 
animals can’t show gratitude and affection, perhaps 
you’ll change your mind. 

“When I'd been in business a year or two, I sent 
for my brother Dick. He was a wonderful chap 
with all kinds of animals; and I thought perhaps I 
could work out of my part of it and leave that for 
him. I never did, for Dick’s a cotton broker in 
New York now, and I should have to begin all over 
again to make a firstrate physician. But that’s 
what I meant to be then. 

“The very next day after Dick came I got a 
telegram from P.T. Barnum. I’d been down there 
once or twice to his own stables, and he had a 
good deal of faith in me. The despatch was:— 

“* Hebe has hurt her foot. Come at once!’ 

** Hebe was a favorite elephant —a splendid creature, 
and worth a small sortune. 

“Well, I confess I hesitated. I distrusted my own 
ability and dreaded the result. But Dick was 
determined to go, and go we did. When we got 
out of the cars, Barnum himself was there with a 
splendid pair of matched grays. He eyed me very 
dubiously. 


you can’t help her.’ His distrust put me on my 
mettle. 

“*Mr. Barnum,’ said I, getting into the carriage, 
‘if it comes to a hand-to hand fight between Hebe 
and me, I don’t believe an extra foot or two of 
height would help me any.’ 

‘He laughed outright, and began telling me how 
the elephant was hurt. She had stepped on a nail 
or bit of iron, and it had penetrated the tender part 
of her foot. She was in intense agony and almost 
wild with the pain. 

‘*Long befure we reached the enclosure in which she 
was we could hear her piteous trumpeting; and when 
we entered we found her on three legs, swinging 


‘I'd forgotten you were such a little | 
fellow,’ he said in a discouraged tone. ‘I’m afraid | 


We often hear of a 


man, who began life 
with nothing, dying 
wortha million. 
Poor fellow! and he 
has got to begin all 
over again in the 
next world, just the 
same as the man who 
began life here with 
a million and ended 
with nothing. 

Boston Transcript. 


Father, starting 
down town—“ Yes, 
Robert, my son, al- 
ways keep in mind 
what your mother 
says, and always say 
please. Though a lit- 
tle word, it indicates 
the gentleman. 
Here, wife, hold my 
overcoat and hat.” 


“Is there anyone 
waiting on you, 
Miss?’”’ asked the 
head waiter of a 
Washington hotel. 
“Oh,” she said, blush- 
ing, ‘No, sir; not in 


Washington.” 
Independent. 


the hurt foot slowly backward and forward, and 
uttering long cries of anguish. Such dumb misery in 
her looks — poor thing! 

“Even Dick quailed now. ‘You can never get 
near her,’ he whispered. ‘She’ll kill you surge.’ 

“Ifer keeper divined what he said. Don’t you be 
afraid, sir,’ he called out to me. ‘ Hebe’s got sense.’ 

“T took my box of instruments from Mr. Barnuin. 

“*T like your pluck, my boy,’ he said, heartily; but 
I own that I felt rather queer and shaky as I went 
up to the huge beast. 

“The men employed about the show came around 
us curiously, but at a respectful and eminently safe 
distance, as I bent down to examine the foot. 

“While I was doing so, as gently as I could, I felt 
to my horror a light touch on my hair. It was as 
light as a woman’s; but as I turned and saw the 
great trunk behind me it had an awful suggestive- 
ness. 

“*She’s only curling your hair,’ sang out the 
keeper. ‘Don’t mind her.’ 

“«T shall have to cut, and cut deep,’ said I, by way 
of reply. He said a few words in some lingo which 
were evidently intended for the elephant’s under- 
standing only. Then he shouted with the utmost 
coolness, ‘Cut away!’ 

“The man's faith inspired me. There he stood, 
absolutely unprotected, directly in front of the 
great creature, and quietly jabbered away to her 
as if this were an everyday occurrence. 

“Well, I made one gash with the knife. 
grasp on my hair tighten 
ungently. 
over me. 

**Shall I cut again ?’ I managed to call out. 

“*Cut away!’ came again the encouraging 
response. 

“This stroke did the work. A great mass of fetid 
matter followed the passage of the knife; the 
abscess was lanced. We sprayed out the foot, 
packed it with oakum, and bound itup. The relief 
must have been immediate, for the grasp on my 
hair relaxed, the elephant drew a long, almost 
human sigh, and— well, I don’t know what hap- 
pened next, for I fainted dead away. Dick must 
have finished the business, and picked up me and 
my tools; I was as limp as a rag. 

“It must have been a year and a half after this 
happened that I was called to Western Massa- 
chusetts to see some fancy horses. Barnum’s 
circus happened to be there. You may be sure that 
1 called to inquire for my distinguished patient. 

“*Hebe’s well and hearty, sir,’ the keeper 


I felt the 
perceptibly, yet not 
Cold drops of perspiration stood out all 


| answered me, ‘Come in and see her, she'll be glad 


to see you.’ 
“*Nonsense!’ said I, though I confess I had a keen 


PLOUGHING IN 


INDIA. 


curiosity to see if she would know me, as I stepped 
into the tent. 

“There she stood, the beauty, as well as ever. 
For a moment she looked at me indifferently, then 
steadily and with interest. She next reached out 
her trunk, and laid it caressingly first on my 
shoulder and then on my hair—how vividly her 
touch brought back to my mind the cold shivers I 
endured at my introduction to her!—and then she 
slowly listed up her fvot, now whole and healthy, and 
showed it tome. That’s the sober truth!” 


HEAVEN. 

It is a curious fact that some of the best men 
and women of the world have at times doubted 
their ability to enter heaven. 

We well remember that our own good 
mother [than whom few if any holier ever 
lived] once expressed to us such a doubt. 

We replied, ‘‘ if you don’t get there, mother, 
who will ?” 

In contrast with the above we remember the 
other old lady who expressed a doubt whether 
anybody would ever get there except herself and 
the minister, and added that she sometimes had 
doubts about the minister. 

Personally we cannot believe that any truly 
good man or woman [whether Catholic or 
Protestant] will ever be sent permanently to 
any worse world than the one we inhabit, and 
we hope that all who try to do their duty here 
will find and enter a better one hereafter. 

There are plenty of worlds in God's universe 
to which he can send us if he pleases— and all 
his dumb creatures who innocently suffer here as 
well. GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


Mother—‘“* Tommy, how are you coming on at 
school?” 

Tommy —“ First rate, ma.” 

“Mention the names of some of the domestic 
animals.” 

“‘The horse, the dog, the pig.” 

“What animal is that which lives mostly in the 
house, but often makes a dreadful noise so that people 
cannot sleep 

Four legged animal?” 

Yes.” 


** Don't let people sleep ?”” 
“ Yes ” 


Tommy (triumphantly), Piano.” — Golden Days. 


2 
2 
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Education 
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RING OUT. 
@ Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the dark:ness of the land; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
TENNYSON. 


AN ILLINOIS FRIEND 
Writes us: “My husband is nearly seventy-six and 
he reads and enjoys “ Our Dumb Animals” more, 
I think, than any monthly that comes to us— 
and we have a goodly number.” 


CRUELLY TORTURED. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 
The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage : — 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
An “ 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 

T. Angell . . 2cents each, or $2.00 per 100 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell — 


Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 


Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell ie $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 

by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 

whole twelve bound together, or ‘ 2.00 “ 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. T. 

Angell, 5centseach,or . ‘ 5.00 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 

Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each, or 1.00 “ 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 1.10 “ 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 150 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell . . 60 “ 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) . 15 “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

D. D. Slade 1.00 “ 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scrip- 

ture, etc. ° ‘ 65 “ 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell . 1.00 “ 


Fifty two” Band ot Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 

Band ot Mercy Metal Badges, 8 and 5 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 


Condensed Information, an sight oom» pamphlet by Geo. 
T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 


| the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of Mercy. 


This, as we!l as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 
Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Nasaville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 


| the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


L. M. Chase, $5; Miss E. J. | 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by thé 


| Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 
Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for tour copies and 


| below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 


| Active Life . . 


cents; tor twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and 
below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more 
copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage free to 
all parts of the United States. 

a&@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent 
to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. Hawley, 
Boston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EpvucaTIon Society. 


Active Life .. 


$100 00 | Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00| Branch . ..... 10 
Active Annual . 10 Children’s . . . .. 100 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Socizty P. C. A. 


$100 00 | Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life . 5000/ Branch .....-. 10 
Active Annual . 10 00} Children’s . . . . . 100 


All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 


Oorner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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